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No prepared food is so good for the 


normal baby as the normal mother’s 


milk—and bottle feeding should never be substituted for breast 
feeding excepting when the welfare of the baby demands it. 
If Baby does not do well on the mother’s milk your physi- 
cian should determine the change to be made in Baby’s diet. 
Ask him about Patch’s Sterilized Sugar of Milk for use in 
modified milk. On account of its purity “‘ Doctors Prescribe 
and Nurses Recommend ” 


PATCHSS PURE 


STERILIZED 


SUGAR ¢ MILK 


This product is: put up in sealed tin cans holding one pound each and 
bearing a registered label giving “General Rules for Feeding,” table 
of “Hours for Feeding,” and formula for “ Infant’s Food.” 


PATCH’S SUGAR OF MILK is 
a pure product, thoroughly tested, carefully 
sterilized, and immediately put up in one 


. 4 ! ilized cans properly sealed, thus 
» STERILIZED | pound sterilized properly 
guaranteeing its perfect quality. 
4°PURE PRODUCT. § / s é . 
“CAREFULLY TesTeD. a ~—s It is guaranteed to contain neither an ex- 


rs y ; : Sens 
amd ATCOH’s — ¥ cess of acids, alkaline earths, casein residues, 
*POWDERED *\ 


F [aa _— ferment germs or other sugars sometimes 
cieaR Of mit lf found in ordinary bulk sugar of milk. 
SF Guaranteed to be put up tree trom. | On request we will send our valuable book- 


Sas » Slucose, excess of acid, 


sikaline earths, oibumingid sic [i let containing useful information on the care 


dues, lee ment germs, 


Sites tna cater sh ore elt and feeding of infants. 


wnercial milk sumer. 


(Ee!) THE EL. PATCH CO. 


99 NORTH STREET, BOSTON 
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HOWARD 


Matern 


“NO OIL TO SOIL” 


HOWARD busters 
Be Sure You get the ‘‘HOWARD.”’ Look for the RED DIAMOND 


T IS THE ONLY chemically 

treated cloth that dusts, cleans and 
polishes and retains its dust absorbing 
qualities after being washed and ster- 
ilized with hot water and soap. It 
picks up and retains every particle of 
dust which it touches. The dust 
cannot be shaken or beaten out. It 
can be washed out with soap and hot 
water without injury. 


Positively the greatest help to house- 
keepers ever invented, because it will 
do many things better than anything 
else you have ever seen. 


DUSTS Furniture and Bric-a-brac. 
Cleans Velvet, Silk and all Fabrics, 
Also Cut Glass, Derby Hats, Finger 
Marks on Polished Furniture or Pianos. 


IT PUTS ON THAT NEW LOOK 


For Small Free Sample and Book on Dust 
Address as Below 


apt toe mains 


SOILED SKIRT PARTLY CLEANED CLEAN SKIRT 


HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 


164-55 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


700 Stories 
and poems 
242 Authors 
Translations 
from 13 


Languages 


10 Volumes 
5000 Pages 
131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 


dren ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 


times,— the kind that are thoroughly — by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 


taste for good literature. They are pu 


‘lished in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 


illustrated volumes, forniing a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 


pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 

TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes ; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 

INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 

IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour, Dept. B. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendorf’s famous paint- 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


Address 


The following families may be interested in the above: 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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‘To all reader-folk who, being human, have 
their hours of dull depression, of tired discon- 
tent, of ‘blues’ when life seems but a useless 
thing and all mankind appears unlovable. 
... Read Polly!"’ — Chicago [nter-Ocean. 


POLLY 


OF THE 
HOSPITAL STAFF 


BY 
EMMA C. DOWD 


Grown-ups and children, doctors and nurses, 
lovers of Rebecca, of Mary Cary and. of Little 
Nell will enjoy this book. It is full of cheery 
inspiration and of that subtle quality which has 
been best described as ‘‘the smile within the 
tear, and the tear within the smile.” 


Illustrated in color. $1.00 met. Postpaid $1.08 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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MATERIALS FOR 
HOME KINDERGARTEN WORK 


Including Books, Toys, Games, Etc. 


HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 
FOR 
MODELLING 


PLASTICINE 
NEVER HARDENS 


REQUIRES 
NO PREPARATION 


ENTIRELY ANTISEPTIC 


HOME OUTFITS 


Pony Modeler ‘ Each $0.10 
The Queen Modeler .. . “ +25 
Beginners’ Box. ... . - -50 
Complete Modeler. . . . “ 1.00 


Designer . aoe te” Each, $1.50 

Ee ae ee ee “ 1.50 

Ee swe ce Be * 2.00 
Mail or express additional. 


Plasticine, five colors, gray, red, blue, yellow, green, 35 cents per pound. 


HAMMETT’S KINDERGARTEN BOXES 


WEAVING OUTFIT 
No. 1 


Mats and Fringes for Little 
Weavers 


Weaving with colored paper mats and slits is one 
of the most pleasing occupations of the Kindergarten. 
Beautiful May Baskets and numerous other things 
can be made. 

This box contains 24 mats and 24 fringes, two 
sizes, one weaving needle. 


Size, 8’ x 8”’. Price, $0.25 ; Postage, $0.08. 


SEWING OUTFIT 
No. 3 


Sewing Cards for Little Fingers 


This set of Sewing Cards is especially adapted for 
very small children. The holes are much larger than 
in any sewing cards before sold, making it much 
easier to sew to the outline. ‘The box contains fifteen 
designs and five colors of worsted to sew with. 


Size, 544"° x 7%”. Price, $0.25 ; Postage, $0.08. 


STRINGING OUTFIT 


No, 2 
Straw and Paper Stringing 


This very attractive outfit contains two hundred 
%'" wax straws and five hundred 1°’ colored forms, 
assorted shapes. “Straw and Paper Stringing” is 
one of the most popular and pleasing of Kindergarten 
occupations, and will afford unlimited amusement for 
the sma]l child at home. This material is put up in 
a neat box with partition. 


Size, 6%" x 84"". Price, $0.25 ; Postage, $0.08. 


COMBINED OUTFIT 
No. 5 


This js the most complete outfit of Kindergarten ma- 
terial we have ever put up. The box contains colored 
splints and linen weaving mats and fringes. Sewing 
cards, colored worsteds and needles, 1 doz. each weav- 
ing mats and fringes assorted colors, one weaving 
needle, and colored paper for cutting and folding. 


Size, 8’’ x 14”. Price, $0.50; Express, extra. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


250 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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*©In the three-year-old child's schedule, table manners will figure prominently.’ 
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CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH 


BY LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


Moruer Nature has given us lavish- 
ly three great helps to cleanliness: 
fresh air, sunshine, and water. If 
we neglect to use these intelligently, 
what can we expect but disastrous 
results? The care of the home and 
the family comes under the house- 
mother’s supervision, whether it be 
immediately intrusted to mistress 
or maid; and much depends on her 
vigilance. A clean house means 
healthy children; and ignorance of 
the conditions in one’s house may 
cost the life of the little ones. Care- 
less housekeeping promotes disease; 
therefore, it is most important act- 
ually to know for one’s self that the 
house is clean from garret to cellar. 

Vacuum cleansers, dustless dust- 
ers, and other labor lighteners, 
make it possible to keep one’s house 
freer than ever before from the 
germs collected in dust. A house 
that is kept clean all the time does 
not require the old-time spring 
cleaning that notonly so disgruntled 
_ the men members of the household, 
but so used up all the women, that 
it might almost justly have been 
called the spring killing. The most 
sanitary houses are without carpets; 
bare floors with rugs are more easily 
made clean, and kept free from dirt. 

How many of us realize that 
fresh air is a means to cleanliness, 


necessary to health as well as to 
good spirits? Open the windows 
every morning, rain or shine; damp 
air is better than impure air. On a 
cold day it will only take ashort time 
tochange the air. Remember, it is 
far easier to heat the clear cold air 
than the heavy close air so often 
found in houses, especially in winter. 
However hot it is outdoors, the 
air of the house should be kept in 
circulation in the summer. When 
a house is shut up tight — in hot 
weather to keep it cool, and in cold 
weather to keep it warm —the con- 
fined air is usually intolerably impure. 
It has been shown that colds and 
other infectious diseases are pro- 
moted as much by the bad air con- 
taining emanations from unclean 
bodies in the confined conditions of 
the winter months, as by lack of 
oxygen in the air. 

Open the windows when sleeping; 
the old-time notion that night air is 
not good for us has been exploded. 
It is better, if one does not care to 
open the sash the full width, toopen 
the window both top and bottom. 
If opened only in one place, half the 
space is required for the bad air to 
go out; and only asmall space is left 
for the good air tocome in. Many 
intelligent thinking people are care- 
less in this respect; they do not give 
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*‘Fresh air in the house is necessary to cleanliness.”’ 


themselves enough fresh air; and so 
they pay the penalty with sleepless- 
ness, morning headaches, pallid 
faces, white lips, and a general con- 
dition of anemia. 

Children suffer particularly from 
this’ lack of fresh air when sleeping; 
and their vital forces, in conse- 
quence, are seriously depleted. The 
fresh air feeds and cleans the lungs; 
without it, the lungs are starved; 
and the child’s body loses its 
strength and energy; and becomes 
susceptible to disease germs. It 
would be considered a disagree- 
able and unclean thing to bathe in 
water that had been used before; 
but to breathe the same air over 
and over again is not commonly 
enough thought to be the unclean 
practice it is; or it would not be al- 
lowed by thoughtful persons. Take 
an early morning stroll, before 
people are out of bed; and see how 
few bedroom windows are open. 
After a tuberculosis exhibition in 
one of our great cities, attended 
largely by poor people, it was 
noticed that more windows were 
thrown open at night. 

Next to fresh air in the house, 


the beautiful and friendly sunshine 
is the most essential thing. Sun- 
shine is life-giving; and is invalu- 
able as a creative agent. A house 
with no sunshine is depressing; to 
a sensitive child, the lack of it will 
cause a lowering of the system. It 
has been noticed in hospitals that 
the recovery of patients is slower 
on the north side in comparison with 
others kept on the south side, and 
inthe sunlight. Every house should 
have abundant sunlight in every 
corner of its rooms. 

Through the windows comes all 
the light of the house; it is deplor- 
able that so many houses are kept 
dark by draperies and blinds. How 
badly we should feel if we could 
not have full-sized windows in our 
houses! Yet we are quite willing 
to waste half—or even more— 
of the space by covering it with 
opaque shades, shutting out just so 
much light, sunshine, and health. 
If you notice the windows in nearly 
all the houses even in the best parts 
of the city, you will see how dark the 
rooms must be inside. Who knows 
what demons of disease may be 
lurking in the dark corners within? 

Take two families of children, 
both equally well-fed; place one in 
the fresh air and sunshine every 
day; keep the other under the roof, 
and with almost no fresh air. It 
would not take long to make the 
difference most apparent. The chil- 
dren used to being out-of-doors will 
be brown and rugged; with clear 
eyes, red lips, and good appetites; 
while the others will be pale, white- 
lipped, nervous, and fretful, and 
relishing almost no food. The sickly 
appearance of most of the children 
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of the poor comes quite as often 
from air starvation at night as from 
malnutrition. 

It is important in the care of 
the house that every woman should 
have enough knowledge of plumb- 
ing to know how many traps 
are in the house, and where they are 
situated; and be able to have them 
cleaned out at intervals depending 
on the size of the family, — the 
process not being required quite so 
often in a small as in a large family. 
In some houses, the trap covers are 
sealed down; and not to be opened 
unless a plumber is called. This 
is wrong; and most dangerous to 
health. Flushing the traps and 
pipes often with boiling water — 
one of the best of germ-killers — is 
absolutely necessary, especially in 
the kitchen. It is of little use to 
employ any disinfectant without 
using also boiling water. 

The cellar is a place that is often 
neglected, being generally dark, 
cold, and disagreeably damp: con- 
ditions not conducive to cleanliness 
and health. There should be some 
way of letting in the sunshine and 
fresh air to dry and purify the cel- 
lar. An unclean atmosphere in the 
cellar will permeate the whole 
house; it has often been the cause of 
illness to some member of a family. 
Nothing should be permitted to 
stay in the cellar for any length of 
‘time that will collect dampness, 
such as piles of old newspapers and 
barrels of dirty rags. To this latter 
cause was once traced the diphtheria 
of a child in an otherwise clean and 
well-ordered house. Vegetables and 
fruit stored promiscuously in a 
cellar, will collect dampness and 
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decay; and thus become dangerous 
to health. Personal supervision of 
the cellar by the mother in the house 
is almost more necessary than su- 
pervision of any other part — unless 
it be the ice-chest. 

How often the ice-chest becomes 
a menace when it is left wholly to 
the care of servants to clean as well 
— and as seldom — as they see fit! 
What wonder is it that the milk 
does not agree with the child when 
it has become tainted with the foul 
air of the unclean and bad-smelling 
ice-chest! If you will interview your 
ice-man, you will be surprised at 
what he will tell you of the condi- 
tions of ice-chests observed on his 
daily rounds. An evil odor is na- 
ture’s way of warning; and when 
found, the cause should be promptly 
discovered and obliterated. Every- 
thing in the ice-chest should be well 
covered; — an inverted tumbler or 
cup placed over the milk and cream 
jars. All liquids should be wiped 
up as soon as they are spilled; 
and bits of food should not be al- 
lowed to collect. Cooking soda, 
used as a powder, is excellent as a 
cleanser, almost polishing the sur- 





*¢ Abundant sunshine in every corner.’” 
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‘* Cleanliness in the kitchen means purity of the food.’’ 


faces of chests lined with aluminum 
or zinc, as well as sweetening the air. 
Bits of charcoal, changed once in a 
while, are useful as a sweetener; but 
nothing will do much good, unless 
the chest is kept sweet and clean 
with hot water and pure soap; both 
being the most excellent disinfect- 
ants. The pan under the ice-chest 
is apt to be a great collector of 
germs. It should be emptied each 
day; washed and scalded often. If it 
becomes slimy, which may happen 
unless it is carefully watched, it is 
dangerous. Toslime on the ice-chest 
pan might be traced many a sickness. 

Cleanliness in the kitchen means 
purity of the food. Laws have been 
passed to insure pure food; but on 
the house-mother depends much of 
the problem of keeping food un- 
contaminated. There is no simple 
food test. Food that is wholesome 
will be known by its normal odor. 


Anything that smells queer, and 
tastes all right, we are apt to risk 
eating; we do not mind a slight at- 
tack of indigestion in consequence. 
With children it is different; and 
many of their complaints, espe- 
cially in summer, could easily be 
traced to tainted food. We de- 
mand pure water, and yet we ha- 
bitually put in it ice that has come 
to us covered with filth; washed 
carelessly, if at all. 

It is important that there should 
be stringent regulations for kitchen 
discipline; observed alike by mem- 
bers of the family, and all domes- 
tics. It would be desirable to have 
a set of simple printed rules posted 
permanently over the kitchen sink. 
Handle nothing in the kitchen be- 
fore washing the hands in hot water 
and soap. Require all the dishes, 
after being washed in water and 
soap, to be sterilized more fully by 
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‘Be sure all dishes are washed and wiped with clean cloths.’’ 


dipping in a pan of scalding hot 
water. Be sure they are washed 
and wiped with clean cloths, — the 
lack of a clean dish-mop is where 
many a housekeeper slips up. Wash 
all fruits and vegetables thoroughly 
before cooking or eating them. Veg- 
etables, such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
or lettuce, should stand in salted 
water before being used. Kitchen 
discipline should require that a 
person never come from the toilet 
without thoroughly sterilizing the 
hands by washing with hot water 
and soap. Another important rule 


is that they should never touch food 
with spoon, knife, fork, or fingers 
that have come from the mouth. 

How many of us would care to 
have a health inspector visit our 
houses and pass judgment on the 
conditions found? Our garrets may 
be filled with the accumulation of 
years (most garrets are); and the 
cellars so bad that it is a puzzle to 
know where to begin to remedy 
their condition. It might be wise 
for us all to become house inspect- 
ors ourselves and thus insure the 
health of our families. 


SMALL SERVICE 


Small service is true service while it lasts: 

Of humblest Friends, bright Creatures! scorn not one: 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the Sun. 


Witi1am WorbDSwWorTH. 
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A CHILD’S GRAVE 


More than a hundred years ago 
They raised for her this little stone; 
Miss Polly Townsend, aged nine, 
It says, is sleeping here alone. 


*T was hard to leave your merry mates C «€ 
For ranks of angels, robed and crowned, 

To sleep until the Judgment Day 
In Copp’s Hill burying ground. 


You must have dreaded Heaven then — 
A solemn doom of endless rest, 

Where white-winged seraphs tuned their harps — 
You surely liked this life the best! 


The gray slate head-stones frightened you, 
When from Christ Church your father brought 
You here on Sunday afternoons, 
And told you that this world was naught. 


And you spelled out the carven names 
Of people, who, beneath the sod, 

Hidden away from mortal eyes, 
Were at the mercy of their God. 


You had been taught that He was great; 
You only hoped He might be good — 

An awful thought that you must join 
This silent neighborhood! 


No one remembers now the day 

They buried you on Copp’s Hill side; 
No one remembers you, or grieves, 

Or misses you because you died. 


I see the grave and reverend men, 
And pious women, meek and mild, 
Walk two by two in company, 
The mourners for this little child. 


The harbor glistened in the sun, © ® 
The bell in Christ Church steeple tolled, 
And all her playmates cried for her, 
Miss Polly Townsend, nine years old. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 





TEACHING GOOD MANNERS TO 
CHILDREN 


BY 


A TEACHER one day asked her 
school-children to write composi- 
tions about “Good Manners.” 
When the papers were finished they 
were found to be 
full of statements 
like the following: 
“You must not 
push any one”; 
“You ought not 
to interrupt”; 
**Don’t bang the 
door”: “You 


should not talk 
loud.” 

The youthful 
essays teemed 


with “Thou shalt 
not’s.” Yet it is 
not children on- 
ly who empha- 
size the negative 
side of manners; 
probably the 
greater number 
of parents ad- 
vance no further 
than an_ under- 
standing of the 
rules of etiquette. 
. The idea of manners as a positive 
force, a grace to be cultivated, their 
foundations deep-laid in character 
and religion, — this is an idea not 
widely comprehended. Such traits 
lie, as Mr. Chesterton says, “on the 
dim borderland between art and 
morality.” 


—_———— — 
From a photograph by Alice Austin. 
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‘* Manners are becoming behavior.’” 


MARY WILLARD KEYES 


What, then, are these manners it 
is desirable to teach our children? 
Among several definitions Webster 
gives two that are to our purpose: 
first, manners are 
the “‘characteris- 
tic mode of act- 
ing”; second, 
manners are “‘be- 
coming behav- 
ior.” The problem 
is to make these 
coincide, the be- 
coming behavior 
being the charac- 
teristic behavior. 

These terms are 
so inclusive that 
they may be ap- 
plied to every act, 
from manipulat- 
ing a fork to sacri- 
ficing one’s life. 
I shall use them 
chiefly as they are 
concerned with 
the little things, 
the daily things, 
the routine 
things; that is, 
the things that make up the greater 
part of existence. 

Much the simpler half of manners 
is etiquette. The forms are stand- 
ardized in any given age and coun- 
try, and it is not difficult to find if 
one is sinning against them. So it 
is easy to teach these rules toa child, 
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just as it is easy to teach him the 
multiplication tables. And like the 
multiplication tables these forms 
must be used constantly until they 
become automatic. 

But how about the other half of 
our subject, the half that cannot be 
laid down in 
set terms? 
What are its 
characteris- 
tics? Arethey 
not these: 
kindliness, 
thoughtful- 
ness, simpli- 
city,sincerity, 
responsive- 
ness, magna- 
nimity, loy- 
alty? Inthese 
there is no 
fashion, for 
they are al- 
ways in fash- 
ion. Theyare 
the founda- 
tions, and 
our aim must 
be to helpour 
children to 
learn to give 
expression 
to them in 
their acts. For these, too, need prac- 
tice, and there can be no flowering of 
them in later life if cultivation has 
been neglected during the early years. 

Above all, it is not polish of man- 
ner that is desirable in children. 
Whatever these may be for parents 
they are the reverse of pleasing in 
young persons. Happily, such per- 
versions of the principles of good 
manners are rare. 


From a photograph by Alice Austin 





** Children learn by imitation.”” 


Children learn by imitation. This 
is true of morals but peculiarly so of 
manners. A child is receiving lessons 
in some sort of manners every day. 
Part of the time, to be sure, he is learn- 
ing bad manners, and a great deal 
more often manners that are but in- 
different. But 
imitate he 
must and 
will, conse- 
quently it is 
of supreme 
importance 
that good ex- 
amples be 
before him. 
There will al- 
ways be bad 
models in 
plenty, do 
what we can: 
unmannerly 
servants, 
impudent 
school-mates, 
ill-bred neigh- 
bors, and the 
little nuis- 
ances we 
sometimes 
encounter in 
street-carsand 
public places. 

The influences at work will be the 
following, and for most children 
they will rank in the following order. 

I. The family circle. 
II. Playmates. 

III. Grown-up friends. 

IV. Literature. 

V. School-children not intimate 
friends. 

VI. Servants. 

VII. The general public. 
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TEACHING GOOD MANNERS TO CHILDREN II 


Mr. Emerson said of the standard 
of courtesy, “It is as good as the 
whole society permits it to be”; and 
we may predict of a child’s manners 
that they will beas good as the above 
seven elements in his environment 
permit them to be. Happy is the 
boy or girl who can count the first 
four on his side for good. It will 
then matter little for him what the 
rest are. 

It is evident, then, that “‘domes- 
tic, lovely behavior” is to be con- 
sidered first of all. No book, no de- 
scription, can convey the elusive 
graces of tone and motion that make 
a common act beautiful. They must 
be exhibited, and exhibited often, 
and at close range. You can to a 
certain extent select your children’s 
playmates, but the only influence 
you can control absolutely is your- 
self, — you, their father, — you, 
their mother. 

Let us suppose that you have ac- 
complished all you can in the way of 
providing excellent patterns in your 
home, that you have encouraged 
the most desirable of your child’s 
contemporaries to be his friends. 
What remains to be done? 

Very much. Imitation, to be of 
value, should he spontaneous, but 
training should be carried on ac- 
cording to scientific methods. In 
these days, when “‘scientific manage- 
ment” is a catch-word, we see that 
there can be some system even in 
the cultivation of courtesy; and so 
long as the children themselves are 
not aware of the system they will 
not be made self-conscious. 

The man in American public life 
who has been most celebrated for 
his charm and his simplicity of bear- 


ing was also one of the most practi- 
cal — wise old Benjamin Franklin. 
Hecaptivated the Frenchcourt. Yet 
his method for cultivating the vir- 
tues was prosaic and simple in the 
extreme. The method was, but not 
the practice, not the results. 

Franklin tells us in his Autobio- 
graphy how he “conceived the bold 
and arduous project of arriving at 
moral perfection,” and to this end 
made a list of thirteen virtues, ap- 
portioned to each a certain week on 
the calendar, and devoted himself 
to the practice of each in its allot- 
ted time. Can we doubt that his 
charming manners were the fruit of 
this painstaking cultivation, when 
we read in the list sincerity, moder- 
ation, justice, tranquillity, and 
humility? 

If parents care enough about 
their children’s good-breeding to 
plot deeply for its furtherance, they 
will find some adaptation of Frank- 
lin’s scheme a help to them. 

Suppose there is a certain family 
which consists of the father, the mo- 
ther, and three children: Helen, aged 
nine; Tom, a six-year-old, and Bob- 
by, who is just three. Some evening 
when the children are in bed the fa- 
ther and mother take pen and paper 
and write down for each child a list 
of his chief faults and defects, and 
in the column opposite the correct- 
ive virtues. 

Suppose when made Helen’s list 
reads as follows: — 
Shyness 
Self-centredness 
Awkwardness in company 


Contradictoriness 
Lack of appreciativeness 


Responsiveness 
Self-forgetfulness 
Ease and grace 
Acquiescence 
Appreciation 


The parents decide they will attack 
theself-centredness first, as the other 
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faults grow out of this, and that 
they will attack it insidiously, — will 
undermine it by creating in their 
little girl a habit of interesting her- 
self in other people. They agree 
that they will concentrate on this 
object for a month, 
in the mean time 
not mentioning to 
Helen her shyness, 
or her contradicto- 
riness, or her awk- 
wardness. The mo- 
ther announces that 
she will take a few 
lessons in relaxing 
her muscles and us- 
ing them gracefully, 
so that when the 
time arrives for sub- 
stituting ease for 
awkwardness in 
Helen she will be 
prepared to teach 
her daughter intel- 
ligently. 

Tom is of a dif- 
ferent nature from 
Helen. His chart appears thus: — 
Boisterousness 
Forwardness 
Interrupting 


Heedlessness 
Talking of himself 





Self-control 
Consideration 
Art of listening 
Thoughtfulness 
Unobtrusiveness 


It appears that what Tom needs 
more than anything is exactly the 
same as what Helen needs, a 
thoughtful interest in other people. 
So his training will begin much as does 
hers. Perhaps they can be aroused 
to emulation in this matter. But 
then a week will need to be given to 
checking forwardness and the habit 
of interrupting, and to each of the 
other faults, since all of these are of 





From a photograph by Alice Austin 


‘*None too young for lessons in self-control.” 


a kind that must be attacked 
squarely in the open. 

Little Bobby is none too young 
for lessons in self-control and un- 


selfishness, but in his schedule 
table-manners will figure promi- 
-— nently, and _ this 


heading will need 
sub-divisions, such 
as, 
Handling of knife. 
Handling of spoon. 
Keeping napkin 
clean. 

The advantage in 
taking the lessons in 
rotation seems clear. 
A child will never 
learn courtesy if an- 
tagonized, and the 
quickest way to an- 
tagonize him is to 
over-burden him 
with duties. Napo- 
leon’s tactics were 
to keep the enemy 
divided and attack 
their armies in se- 
ries. Even he could not conquer all 
the nations of Europe united, and 
what are all the nations of Europe 
compared to the array of faults and 
virtues that present themselves to 
a seven-year-old, the former to be 
crushed, the latter to be captured 
and held in possession? 

In teaching all these things there 
is one great rule the father and mo- 
ther must never forget. They must 
not nag. For many obvious reasons 
this is wrong, but the one that 
concerns us here is that nagging is 
the most flagrant form of parental 
bad manners. 

But all this checking requires 
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constant restraining and reminding? 
Certainly. And what is the differ- 
ence between that and nagging? 
The difference lies chiefly in the tone 
of voice used. This point cannot be 
over-emphasized. To be sure, over- 
frequency of even gentle reminders 
may rouse a spirit of rebellion, but 
gentle reminders, if firm, are likely 
to be needed only about one third 
as often as irritable commands. 
Choose opportune times to convey 
your lessons, that is, times oppor- 
tune for the child. If you interrupt 
his play, or humiliate him by giving 
him instructions in public, you will 
not obtain the results that you hope 
for. 

Study your children and adapt 
your methods to the disposition of 
each. While one may be seized with 
a desire to emulate other children 
when they misbehave, another may 
be cured by such a spectacle of bad 
behavior. In short, one requires al- 
lopathic treatment and the other 
homeopathic. 

If there still exist any fathers or 
mothers not familiar with the princi- 
ples so clearly enunciated by Prof. 
William James on the laws of habit, 


let them buy, read, and frequently 
re-read his essay in “Talks to 
Teachers.” 

Let them study it, and then let 
them convey its great truths to their 
children, yes, even to their three- 
year-olds. They can teach by par- 
able and by object lesson; the 
greater their variety the better. 

Games, dramatic plays, and stor- 
ies will be of great service to a child 
who is starting on the shining path 
of chivalry and courtesy. Realistic 
literature will be less helpful in this 
line than romance and fairy-tale. 
All the heroines from Cinderella to 
Perdita, all the heroes from Galahad 
to Quentin Durward, will show him 
on his way if he will let them. And 
he will let them if he is early made 
free of their friendship by some one 
who knows and loves them already. 
Once your son’s admiration is 
aroused, and his ardor inflamed to 
be as knightly as these heroes; once 
your little daughter has learned to 
love the gracious ways of true hero- 
ines, your task will be little of a task. 
It will become only a watchfulness 
to help the unfolding of a happy na- 
ture at home in beautiful practices. 


SONG FROM PIPPA PASSES 


THE year’s at the spring, 
The day ’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark ’s on the wing; 
The snail ’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world! 


RoBERT BROWNING. 
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TABLE RULES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


In silence I must take my seat, 
And give God thanks before I eat; 
Must for my food in patience wait, 
Till I am asked to hand my plate. 


I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 6 @ 
Nor move my chair or plate about; 

With knife or fork or anything, 

I must not play; nor must I sing. 


I must not speak a useless word, 

For children should be seen, not heard; 
I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good. 


I must not say, “The bread is old,” 
I must not say, “The soup is cold,” 
I must not cry for this or that, 
Nor murmur if my meat is fat. 


My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I’m eating speak aloud; 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “If you please.” 


The table cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor round the table sport or run. 


When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot; 

And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all His wondrous love. ’ 


Old Rhyme. 


THE STILL, SMALL VOICE © ® 


Lasor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire, 
called conscience. 


GrEorGE WASHINGTON. 





CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


Now that summer is here, we again 
see the children going about in 
ankle-ties, sandals, and bare feet. 
Certainly, the little boys and girls 
look very charming as to feet under 
these circumstances. But those of 
us who are thinking about what is 
really most healthful for them can- 
not take pleasure in the pretty sight 
of a small girl in socks and ankle- 
ties, a little boy in socks and sand- 
als, and the youngest toddlers with 
their pink feet bare. 

It is so important that the arch 
of a child’s foot should be supported 
properly. Realizing this, let us get 
for the children neither sandals nor 
ankle-ties, but low shoes. Equally 
important is it that the small and 
tender feet be protected from the 
rusty nails, bits of glass, and other 
small, sharp things to be found on 
the ground even in the best neighbor- 
hoods. Remembering this, let us 
never allow the children to go bare- 
footed. 

At this time of year, mothérs are 
looking about for head coverings 
for their little children. From the 
great variety of such things in the 
shops, it is difficult to choose. Very 
nearly all of them are pretty; al- 
most all of them are becoming. 
They are to be had in all colors, 
sizes, and shapes. The mother, when 
making her choice, usually consid- 
ers appropriateness, color, and price. 
We would urge upon her to think 
also of health. Let her not select 
either for her boy or her girl a cap 
without a brim, or a hat that does 
not rest comfortably on the head. 


The eye-sight of the child can be 
seriously injured by a hat that does 
not sufficiently shade the eyes from 
thesun. The child’s nervous system 
may also be harmed by a hat that 
slips about on the head. Who of 
us but has seen a child squinting 
its eyes simply because its hat had 
no brim? Is there one of us who has 
not observed the attempt of a child 
to “jerk” its wobbly hat into place? 
None of us desire our children to be 
in either of these cases. 


During my childhood, the hair of 
little girls was arranged, not accord- 
ing to a prevailing fashion, but ac- 
cording to the particular hair! If 
a little girl had short curly hair, she 
wore it in short curls. If she had long 
straight hair, she wore it in a pig- 
tail. At the present time, little girls, 
without regard to the kind of hair 
they have, wear it according to one 
prevailing fashion,—the ‘Dutch 
Clip.” To many little girls this is 
very becoming; but to many more 
it is not. Why should a little girl 
who would look like a picture were 
her locks arranged in the Lord 
Fauntleroy fashion, have her curls 
cut, and her “bang” drawn back 
from her forehead and tied in a 
bow on the top of her head? We 
need to give up this conforming to 
fashion in the arrangement of the 
hair of our little girls. In order that 
they may look as pretty as possible, 
we must “do” their hair, not in a 
fashion that is becoming to other 
children, but in a style that is be- 
coming to them. 





EDITORIALS 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


Tuis number of Home Procress 
ends the first Home Progress Read- 
ing Course. Letters received from 
our subscribers lead us to feel that 
the course has been to them a source 
of real and considerable pleasure 
and profit. Next month an examin- 
ation paper will be sent to each 
member of the course. For every 
satisfactory set of answers returned 
to the Editor, a certificate will be 
sent. A prize will be given for the 
best set. This prize will consist of 
“The Children’s Longfellow,” a 
handsome, square octavo volume, 
profusely illustrated in color, con- 
taining Longfellow’s poems for and 
about children. Taking the exam- 
ination is in no way obligatory, but 
the Editor hopes that every sub- 
scriber will take it. With the ex- 
amination, we take leave, for a few 
months, of our subscribers. We hope 
that we may unite again in the 
autumn with each and every one of 
them. 

Our plans for next year are al- 
ready formulated. The success of 
this year’s course makes us see our 
way clear to making next year’s 
course larger and more comprehen- 
sive. A circular, setting forth in 
detail the advantages and oppor- 
tunities to be offered in Home Pro- 
GRESS next year, will be sent in due 
season to each one of our subscrib- 
ers. We trust that all of them will 
renew their memberships. We take 
this opportunity to thank our sub- 


scribers for their so hearty codp- 
eration in our work. In the very 
nature of things, Home ProcGress 
is a movement which cannot go 
forward by the efforts of the Editor 
alone, nor the subscribers alone. 
Its success depends upon the coop- 
erative efforts of both. We have 
had that codperation this year; 
may we have it next year, and every 
ensuing year! 


KEEPING WELL IN 
SUMMER 


In winter, most of us go to great 
pains to keep well according to the 
dictates of preventive medicine. 
We try, in every possible way, not 
to take cold; not to injure ourselves 
by falling on the icy streets; not to 
waste our vitality by wearing insuf- 
ficient clothing, nor by eating foods 
that are not heating. But when 
summer comes, we relax in our vigil- 
ance. Because the weather is warm, 
we cease our precautions against 
taking cold; there is no longer any 
ice on thestreets,so we think we may 
walk on them with perfect safety to 
health; since we do not need to re- 
ceive extra heat from our food in 
summer, we forget what we do need 
to get from it, and grow careless in 
matters of diet. All these lapses are 
a serious menace to our health in 
the summer time. 

In order to keep well in summer, 
we need to take as great care as wedo 
to keep well in winter. Our clothing 
should be as carefully chosen for 
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coolness as clothes in winter are se- 
lected for warmth. A person who is 
too warm will take cold as quickly 
and as easily as a person who is too 
cold. The streets, though they no 
longer have ice on them, are covered 
with as real a danger to safety, — 
dust. In winter we put sawdust on 
the ice; in summer, let us as assidu- 
ously put wateron the dust. We need 
not choose food in the summer for its 
heating properties; but we need just 
as carefully to select it for its nutri- 
tive qualities. And, even more vig- 
ilantly than in the winter must we 
mount guard over that most import- 
ant of all articles of diet — milk. 
As for our houses: in winter, we 
spend a large amount of time and 
money in order to keep the temper- 
ature of them at an even height; 
also we make an effort to have them 
as airy as the necessity for keeping 
most of the windows closed will 
allow; and as sunny as the short 
days permit. In summer, just be- 
cause all the windows of a house 
are open, that house is not by 
this simple means made perfectly 
healthy. Unless the open windows 
are properly screened, the house will 
be full of flies. One fly in a house is 
a probable peril; many flies are a 
certain danger. Let us carefully con- 
sider allthese things; and letthatcon- 
sideration help us to put ourselves 
in the way of keeping in better 
health this summer than ever before. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
MOTHER 
FROEBEL’Ss great principle of educa- 
tion is unity, or wholeness; with the 
home rests the chief responsibility 
for its application. 


A home is the permanent factor 
in achild’s life; teachers, preachers, 
and companions change with the 
changing years, but under normal 
conditions there is no change of par- 
ents. Consequently, parents alone 
have the opportunity to “see the 
whole design,” and to give their 
children intelligent help in working 
it out. Unfortunately, few parents 
can take full advantage of this op- 
portunity, because few have any pre- 
liminary training for the complex 
business of parenthood. Most of 
them are still limited by what has 
been cleverly called the “‘Mean- 
while Method,” and gain most of 
their knowledge about bringing up 
children while doing it. 

How long it takes for civilization 
to catch up with itself! “‘Preven- 
tion” is the watchword of our mod- 
ern times, and yet we rarely use even 
the proverbial ounce in training the 
parents of our future generation. 
What wonder that so many children 
are brought down, instead of up! 
Only when parents begin their work 
already equipped with knowledge 
of how childhood grows, and of how 
it behaves at different stages of 
growth, and of what nourishment 
growing human beings need to make 
them healthy and active in body 
and mind and soul, does wholeness 
in education come within the range 
of possibility. 

The chief function of a doctor is 
to care for the physical being; that 
of the school is to inform and train 
the mind; and that of the church is 
to nurture the religious spirit; and 
so on with the various factors in 
the development of childhood. The 
home is responsible for the choice 
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and use of all these outward agen- 
cies, and, more than this, for round- 
ing out the various experiences and 
unifying them in the lives of chil- 
dren. — MarGareT J. STANNARD. 


COURTESY AND MANNERS 


Courtesy — the inward grace; — 
and manners — the outward sign of 
theinward grace ;— the heart feeling, 
and the external behavior through 
which the heart feeling is expressed. 
Since human nature is still toa large 
degree incomplete, all heart feeling 
has not yet arisen to the dignity of 
grace. It is at times not worthy of 
expression and the outward sign 
must too frequently be quite inhar- 
monious with the inward feeling. 
Social life requires its amenities, and 
the demand may not be disregarded. 
If some fine morning the human 
race should arise with the deter- 
mination to behave all day just as 
it felt, we should undoubtedly have 
a sorry experience before nightfall. 
It is a fortunate thing for social re- 
lations that we have learned to be- 
have better than we feel; but possi- 
bly the cultivation of the inward 
grace has suffered through the giv- 


ing of too much attention to the 
outward behavior. Many careful 
mothers assume that if their child- 
ren are taught good manners, no- 
thing more need be desired in the 
realm of conduct. 

Ina self-defensive reaction against 
the modern unmannerly behavior of 
our young America we have taken 
refuge in an importation of superfic- 
ialmannerisms. Well-bred little girls 
are instructed by their governess to 
bend their knees in an old-fashioned 
curtsy when their grand- mother 
enters the room, children must al- 
ways stand in the presence of elders, 
and a tableful of men must drop 
their napkins and interrupt their 
soup by rising to their feet when a 
belated lady enters the dining-room. 
The instinct which has brought 
about this innovation is undoubted- 
ly a good one, since we need some 
sort of renaissance in American de- 
portment, but we have made the 
very common error of putting the 
emphasis in the wrong place: — on 
the outward conduct, rather than 
on inward feeling; on manners, 
rather than true courtesy.— ANNA 
SturcEs DuryYEA. 


THE COWSLIP 


Then came the cowslip, 

Like a dancer in the fair, 

She spread her little mat of green, 
And on it danced she. 

With a fillet bound about her brow, 
A fillet round her happy brow, 

A golden fillet round her brow, 

And rubies in her hair. 


SypDNEY DoBELL. 
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THE HOME KINDERGARTEN 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Keep thou an open door between thy child’s life and thine own.”* 


Ir was an unexpected debate be- 
tween the Kindergarten mother and 
her son upon the feasibility of his 
going as usual to Kindergarten. “I 
don’t care to,” was his only argu- 


dividual will to the general .good. 
The would-be truant was too young, 
— only three and a half — and the 
mother might have waited; but he 
had begun Kindergarten, and to 





A Home Kindergarten. Three of the pupils are the children of the house. The others are neighbors’ children 


ment, in a tone which conveyed no 
doubt that his wish would be con- 
sidered. 

Frequently the child is the victim 
of our caprices, and there are many 
unnecessary restrictions and denials 
in non-essentials, and surprising 
over-indulgence when the child 
should be held strictly to duty. Us- 
ually negative kinks in children can 
best be straightened by faithfulness 
to the principle behind all theory, 
and by a delicate bending of the in- 


finish a thing once started was the 
Eleventh Commandment in the cat- 
echism which she had learned long 
before she ever heard of Froebel’s 
“Education of Man.” 

She accompanied the insurrec- 
tionist to the corner, after a treaty 
of peace had been signed with the 
usual seal. It was the very corner 
at which he had first asked to “go 
alone the rest of the way,” and 
where he had said, “‘ Do boys do it to 
very own mothers?” when reminded 
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ing nurse-maids. In 
New York’s Little 
Italy she had waded 
through a sordidness 
that bewilders, to 
the souls of child- 


three years she had 
spent a portion of 
each day, letting 
down lines to the 
depths of a blind 
child’s inmost being, 
watching and wait- 
ing with the pa- 
tience of a Dr. 
Montessori until 


** No one thing so absorbs the interest of children of all ages as a sand-pile.’’ some response from 


to remove his cap as he left her. 
“To own mothers most of all,’”’ the 
mother had said. She could watch 
the little figure until it had safely 
crossed the busy down-town street 
and, like a tiny elf, vanished within 
the Kindergarten door. Her heart 
always hummed a doxology when 
that street was crossed. Then she 
went home and sat down to invite 
her own soul for a space. Why did 
the child not “care to go”? The 
Kindergartner had often seen this 
panorama before, but now it looked 
different, — almost new, as if the 
mother-eye were looking through 
the wrong end of the spy-glass. 
Eight years the mother had 
taught other people’s children, and 
she felt that she knew the main high- 
way, and some of the by-ways, in the 
labyrinth of child nature. She had 
stumbled with the children of the 
rich over obstacles set in their path 
of free development by over-indulg- 
ent parents and dependence-breed- 


within told her that 
something real had been reached. 
Yet for her own child this mother 
could not wait until the thing he 
was should express itself, with no 
restraint, no resistance. 

“‘He loves the Kindergarten songs, 
games, and occupations,” reflected 
the mother. And then she realized 
that for him they had not the novel- 
ty they held for others. They had 
always been a part of his daily home 
life, like the air he breathed. The 
Kindergartner and mother in one 
agreed that Kindergarten does n’t 
work twenty-four hours a day. No- 
thing does. Rest is the fundamental 
law of everything. In the parlance 
of athletics he was “over-kindergar- 
ten-trained.”” The three hours of 
Kindergarten stimulant added to 
the zealous mother’s unconscious 
but perpetual arousing of self-activ- 
ity at home were too strenuous. 

The boy needed the association 
of other children. Henceforth he 
kept on going to Kindergarten, but 


individualities. For * 
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was allowed greater freedom in his 
home play, and for several weeks 
only at his own request were the 
games and occupations of the morn- 
ing session continued or referred to 
at home. He found diversion in 
other things. Many kinds of play- 
fellows are good for children, as well 
as natural spontaneous play, and 
the Kindergarten mother had al- 
ways been a victim to her theories 
in admitting to her backyard and 
her boy’s spacious sand-pile com- 
panions of all sects and classes, when 
she was herself available as passive 
director. Long ago she had discov- 
ered that one cannot raise boys and 
grass at the same time, in the same 
backyard. They can alternate as do 
pine and oak in forests. Nothing so 
discourages grass as a sand-pile, but 
no one thing so absorbs the inte- 
rest of children of all ages. 

There are several arguments 
against the use of Kindergarten 
materials at home. Two seem self- 
evident: A familiarity that begets 
carelessness and leads 
to wreckage and loss; 
and the possibility of 
satiety if the child goes 
to Kindergarten. Both 
dangers may be avoid- 
ed if recognized; and 
the value of the blocks, 
tablets, folding papers, 
and sewing cards is too 
great to sacrifice to 
avoidable misuse. 

In the home children 
should have furniture 
suited to their size, a 
little chair, a table the 
proper height for the 
chair (a folding table 


with legs sawed off serves every pur- 
pose). Lowshelves for toys make for 
independence. A child becomes de- 
voted to a little canoe pillow or pad, 
which is light and easy tocarry from 
sand-pile to damp ground. This 
saves in comfort, health, and clean- 
liness. It was a wise and unusual 
mother who transformed her draw- 
ing-room into a Kindergarten forher 
three children, supplementing from 
the neighborhood. And an ideal 
Kindergarten in the Home it was. 
But it is the interest of the busy 
or preoccupied mother we must im- 
plore for the child’s home play. 
Parents unused to children are 
very apt to buy too old toys and too 
mature books. They try to force an 
idea before the child is ready for it. 
Electric tracks which confuse, and 
mechanical toys that mystify are left 
to the elders Christmas morning, 
while the child goes to some vacant 
corner (if he is fortunate enough 
to find one on that over-crowded 
day) to enjoy some simple toy. 





** The animals which every child loves help as companions to foster 
the sense of kinship with all created things.’’ 
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In work a 
child follows 
tasks set by 
others, and 
reveals not 
himself but 
another’s in- | 
clinations. In 
spontaneous 
play he learns 
what he can 
do, and dis- | 
covers in him- | 
self possibili- 
ties of will 
and thought. The whole field of 
play, from the baby’s “This Little 
Pig goes to Market,” to the high 
school boy’s charades, is distinctly 
the opportunity of the home. ‘‘The 
Orchard, the Dear Old Orchard,” 
sungand playedunderthe “branches, 
gnarled and old,” of one’s own apple 
trees offers an inspiration to which 
no indoor Kindergarten can hope 
to attain, if the mother has the 
training and intuition to enter into 
the play. Child butterflies, “seek- 
ing honey” from real flowers, and 
birds flying to the “place that they 
love best,”’ are possible on a sum- 
mer day in any mother’s yard; for 
children, like the poor, are always 
with us (or in the vicinity), and ever 
ready to play. 

Parents disarrange children’s 
plans without apology or explana- 
tion. A boy wants a piece of cloth 
for a flag. Why should n’t mother 
get it for him without delay as she 
would for any older person? If he 
gets it at once, he may realize the 
joy of execution; but the mother 
says, “ By and by,” and to-morrow 
the cloth may mean to him — only 








Making ‘‘ great, round, wonderful, beautiful worlds.’’ 


mmm a piece of 
, | cloth. A news- 
s paper pinned 
| together is a 
| satisfactory 
| postman’s 
| bag, if she has 
/ no time for a 
| better. Old 
envelopes will 
please more 
than new, for 
aeamme| the child de- 
mands stamps. 
Or he can use 
pieces of paper and make his own 
stamps with his crayon. George 
Washington may have but two 
dots for eyes and a line each for 
nose and mouth, but let mother sug- 
gest that stamps are worn on a cer- 
tain cornerof an envelope. Up and 
down the house for hours the little 
postman will go, making collections 
and deliveries. If mother can only 
sing, ‘I see the postmancoming with 
a letter in his hand,” when he comes 
to her door, the recognition and ap- 
preciation of her “Thank you” as 
she “‘takes the letter inside” will 
ennoble for him his vocation. 
Letters and guests are easily asso- 
ciated, and boats, trains, stations, 
all transportation facilities, acquire 
a new interest for a child whose 
aunt is coming. The play-house 
must be in readiness. If there is no 
guest room in it, a box is added and 
furnished. For out-of-door play- 
houses huge packing-boxes, such as 
play-grounds are using, are good. 
Each makes a room so large that 
a child can get into it and arrange 
the rugs of canvas with crayon bord- 
ers, or woven rag rugs, and the 


———— 
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chairs, tables, and bed, made of 
blocks or boxes. Clay or plasticine 
furnishes endless possibilities in pot- 
tery; and paints may be used for 
decoration. The babies will wish 
to help, and it is for mother to 
think of the wooden bead cubes, 
cylinders, and balls. A very tiny 
plumber can make pipes of cy- 
linders, strung on shoe-strings. A 
“soft” board easily carried about; a 
package of tacks and a small tack 
hammer make the happiest baby 
carpenter, with his “rap-rap-rap- 
rap-rap” of song and hammer. 

Such a board has advantages over 
the front step where the child is 
likely to begin his first independ- 
ent manual training. Every child 
will pound somewhere. And was 
there ever a child that did not clip 
his own hair for lack of proper time- 
ly cutting facilities? A pairof round 
pointed scissors, for the safety of all 
concerned, and a package of cutting 
and folding papers, 4x4 inches, seem 
as indispensable chattels in a Kin- 
dergarten home as do sewing cards 
and weaving mats. 

A fourteen-year-old boy ‘when 
asked what he remembered with 
most pleasure of his Kindergarten 
days at home re- 
plied unhesitat- 
ingly, “Folding 
papers.” He re- 
called the day he 


a tent and used 
all his folding 
papers, all the 
white paper 
available, and 
then the manilla 
paper which 





**Children love to do normal things.’’ 


mother had suggested as best of all 
for Spanish tents. He remembered 
that he wore all day his soldier suit, 
the red front with the white braid 
across, the cap witha plume. Father 
had called him a “‘ British Dragoon.” 
His lead, tin, and paper soldiers had 
assembled, regiment after regiment. 
Cavalry and cannon and flags made 
the camp complete, and then “taps 
sounded,” — which no true soldier 
could ignore. 

The value of sense training is 
much greater at three or four than 
when children usually go to Kinder- 
garten; and sense perception is the 
source of all knowledge. A child of 
fourteen still treasures the worsted 
balls she loved, as a baby, to bounce 
to music, whose color fascinated, 
and the conscious grasp of which, 
in her first catch, gave her the first 
thrill of possession. A Kindergart- 
ner with her nine-months-old baby 
was given a seat in a drawing-room 
car next to a fussy bachelor who di- 
rectly asked the porter if there was 
any other vacant seat. There was 
none, and eleven hours later when 
he left the train, not having heard 
one cry, he confessed his amaze- 
ment that a baby could be so 
“amenable,” 
and that a little 
colored ball could 
so long hold its 
fascination. <A 
first giftball with 
a cord attached 
in the Kinder- 
gartner’s hand 
had been like a 
magician’s wand. 

Powerofobser- 
vation and imag- 
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ination are certainly things which 
can becultivated athome as wellasin 
Kindergarten. Imagination will help 
one day to idealize some dull pages 


- in life. The boy who came into 


his mother’s room one morning, 
and glancing quickly up and down 
the room, ran to her, threw his arms 
about her neck, and kissed her ve- 
hemently, explained the unusual 
vigor of his morning kiss with, “I’m 
meeting you at a train.” In that 
imagining he glorified an ordinary 
morning convention. 

A girl of thirteen wrote a Kinder- 
garten aunt for the words of “the 
sweetest little song”’ she used to sing 
to her when she gave her a bath dur- 
ing a visit eight years before. She 
said her little brother was “ram- 
bunctious” sometimes about his 
bath, and she thought “mother 
could use itasastimulus.” It wasa 
simple little song that transformed 
the prosaic tub into a sea in which 
the “‘soap sailed by afloat like a 
boat.” At the end was gladness for 
being “‘safe on land, home from the 
bath-tub sea.” Yet by the power of 
imagination the homely task was 
exalted into a happy memory for 
eight years. 

“A story told at the right time is 
a looking-glass to the mind.” The 
whirling wheels of a train that helps 
us On our way, or the mill wheel 
“turning all the day, that never 
stops to play,” can teach the child 
the lesson that there’s “ work for all 
and we must not stay.”” Giants and 
wise fairies tell the girl that great- 
ness is not bigness, that the “mind 
must guide the hand.” It was Sir 
Galahad who said, “My strength is 
as the strength of ten because my 


heart is pure.” Let the stories con- 
cern the objects, activities, and fest- 
ivals which have relation to the 
child’s world. In story-land the boy 
learns that each workman has his 
place which no one else can fill. 

Nothing in the Kindergarten can 
so create joy of life as the Songs and 
Games which every mother can so 
easily incorporate, if at all musical, 
into the Kindergarten of the Home. 
They fill the child with a sense of 
all-sided, responsible kinship with 
all created things which ripens into 
universal good will. The animals 
whichevery child loves help, as com- 
panions, to foster this sense. Who 
that knows the Brown Thrush does 
not feel the “world running over 
with joy” when he sings? For every 
child the “cling-clang” of a black- 
smith’s hammer idealizes strength 
and faithful duty. 

Kindergarten children do not ask 
as often as others, “‘What shall I do 
next?” and Kindergarten mothers 
know how to turn the restlessness 
of their children into some activity 
by finding a reasonable thing for 
them to do, or better still by letting 
them do the natural thing their 
hands find to do, if only it is safe 
and does not annoy. Children love 
to do normal things — to help their 
elders or to imitate the occupations 
of others. 

It is with inconvenience to our- 
selves, at times, that we inculcate 
habits of order and that sense of the 
importance of the work in hand, 
which Kindergarten teaches. One 
Sunday a Kindergartner returned 
from church with her small boy, 
whose cooperation in getting dinner 
she had bespoken. At the door they 
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met a caller from out-of-town, an 
austere man, a stranger, but the 
father of a friend. The call was 
long. As the caller was leaving for 
the train, the hostess expressed re- 
gret at his flying trip, and hoped he 
would stay longer next time. The 
child, who had scarcely spoken (so 
absorbed was he in 
the consciousness 
of the cook’s ab- 
sence), remarked 
distinctly, “I think 
he has stayed long 
enough this time.” 
It was but a faint 
excuse the mother 
attempted, received 
by the stolid gen- 
tleman with, ‘‘The 
young man is frank 
at least.” 

She turned to 
find thechild gazing 
anxiously at the 
clock, laboriously 
figuring the hour 
(although he knew 
he had been rude). 
“Boy, why did you 
speak like that to the gentleman?” 
asked the mother. “Don’t you 
think he did stay too long? It’s 
after one o’clock and not a bit 
of dinner ready,” said he. “But 
one cannot always say what one 
thinks. You must stop and think 


‘ howitsounds,” reasoned the mother. 


*“You do not mean how it sounds, 
but how it feels to a person,” said 
the child. And the Kindergartner 
knew that though tact had been 
sacrificed that time upon the altar 
of responsibility which she herself 
had raised, both tact and responsi- 





Two Heme Kindergarten Children. 


bility were well ingrained; and an- 
other time might be expected to 
pull more happily together. 

Disciplinary severity is almost 
needless in the Kindergarten. Any 
impropriety at once begets its own 
punishment. The offender , finds 
himself excluded from the circle — 
a thing apart — 
and decides he must 
adapt himself if he 
is to return to the 
life of the Kinder- 
garten. In the 
home this con- 
sciousness of pub- 
lic opinion is not 
always felt, and 
many a perfectly 
good boy in Kin- 
dergarten is an 
embryo tyrant at 
home. 

A visiting aunt re- 
marked the changed 
attitude of a Kin- 
dergarten mother 
toward her child. 
“You do not need 
to be so firm with 
that boy,” said the doting aunt. 
‘He is not the kind that needs it. 
He is naturally docile. Every one 
says he is so easy to govern.” 

“Yes, he is,” confessed the mo- 
ther. ‘Discipline has been almost 
an unknown quantity in his up- 
bringing, but every child needs to 
know that mother’s hand is also 
firmly on the rudder to guide if he 
goes into danger.” When Freebel 
said “unfold the rational,” he also 
said we must “chain down the irra- 
tional,” and a child must learn to 
obey, but let us see that he walks in 
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light, when it is possible, not in 
blind obedience. 

Soon after, the mother was ill for 
a time and the aunt had an oppor- 
tunity to try herleniency. The boy 
recognized at once that she over- 
looked his indecorum, and he tasted 
the joy of supremacy. The aunt 
was glad when the firm mother hand 
was again on the rudder. 

Irreparable lawlessness and lack 
of consideration for others are al- 
lowed children by 
American mothers 
in pretense or mis- 
taken belief thatsuch 
is Kindergarten doc- 
trine. To allow a 
child to annoy the 
family fora half hour, 
or even ten minutes, 
every night by “fuss- 
ing” over going to 
bed, is one of the 
most prevalent illus- 
trations of this mas- 
querade of free will. 
The picture arises now of a long-suf- 
fering nurse-maid standing, embar- 
rassed and outwardly patient, at the 
library door, like some relic of feudal- 
ism, while each member of the family 
suggested in vain some attraction 
on the upper floor which should 
tempt the spoiled child to “say 
good-night and go with Annie.” 
For ten weeks this drama was en- 
acted nightly — yet it was impos- 
sible to decide whether the child de- 
lighted most in the discomfort of 
the mother or the nurse. In a boy, 
such inclination becomes bullying 
when it gets to the street, cruelty in 
animal-land, and in a man’s world 
a thing called by many ugly names. 





‘*Happy tranquility in life.’’ 


A child is disciplined only when he 
is master of himself, and can and 
does regulate his conduct to follow 
some necessary rule of life. The 
Kindergarten can but build a little 
on the foundation already laid in 
every home. We give the Kinder- 
garten so little time. The mother 
must continue in the home to teach 
the child to surrender his will to 
the collective will, the petty self to 
the larger self. 

To direct a child’s 
will and not break 
it is a problem hard 
to solve. He will 
need all the force of 
his will to fight evils 
parents cannot fore- 
see. The boy had 
taken a nap in the 
bed with the old- 
time quilt whose 
pattern was made 
of tufts of candle 
“wicking” put in by 
Grandmother’s pa- 
tient fingers ‘“‘in war-time.”” When 
the hour passed at which he usu- 
ally awoke, the mother went in 
the room to find a shower of white 
tufts on the floor beside the bed, a 
quilt bald in spots, and a boy rosy 
with excitement and satisfaction 
sitting in the midst. The mother’s 
trained eye noted instantly that he 
had followed exactly the line of the 
pattern in his path of destruction — 
a codrdinated movement. Fora long 
time he sat on a chair solemnly 
placed beside the bed by the mo- 
ther, who had made quite clear her 
regret at the havoc he had wrought. 
Apparently she had emphasized the 
tufts on the floor. The next day 
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without mention of the disaster, she 
left him for his nap. When she went 
again to him she saw at once a con- 
sciousness of guilt in his face, but 
no snow-flakes on the floor. One 
glance at the quilt showed increased 
baldness, then the tufts (every one 
carefully hidden under the bed 
flounce). Again he sat upon the 
chair beside the bed, for more than 
one hour, and the faithful maid who 
passed the door softly on pretended 
errands reprovingly 
told the mother, 
“You had a right to 
take it off.” It will 
take days to replace 
those tufts, but the 
victory was worth it 
if it shall serve the 
boy to resist some 
time a greater temp- 
tation. 

A simple way to 
increase self-control 
is to discourage a ‘ 
child’s crying every 
time his feelings or body are in- 
jured. A child who might be said 
to live with a neighbor and board 
at home had a habit of howling 
every time one of his family came 
for him. ‘‘ You ought to take him in 
the house and shut the door up,” 
said the neighbor’s boy one day, as 
the child was led away screaming. 
Later, the small adviser fell down 


‘a flight of steps. He came up the 


steps, into the house, closed the 
door, and then burst out into the cry 
of pain which every mother knows 
is. genuine. 

A mother used to greet her awak- 
ening baby with, “Have you had a 
nice nap?” before he could “put 





kindergarten boy and his flag. 


words together”; and one day he 
surprised her by repeating her words 
as he opened his eyes. Ever after, 
as long as naps lasted, that happy 
assurance, “Had a nice nap,” an- 
nounced his waking. Why do mo- 
thers encourage in children the hab- 
it of crying when they waken, by 
answering so silly a call; or cuddle 
into good humor a pouting child 
who has acquired the custom of 
“waking up cross”? That is a little 
worse than a child 
crying every time her 
face is washed or hair 
curled. The mother 
is wiser who always 
expects and awaits a 
“Thank you” from 
the child for whom 
she has performed 
these services. 

The mother who 
pays a boy witha kiss 
for hooking her gown 
will receive from him 
the same payment 
when she helps him sew his kite. 
All this makes for that happy 
tranquillity in life, as in play, 
which attracts older to younger 
and helps us to obey Froebel’s com- 
mand, “‘Come let us live with our 
children.” 

It takes little guidance on the 
part of a Kindergarten mother to 
make a child’s day one happy whole 
— not torn scraps and disjointed 
bits; and to teach the child early, 
through imagination and her “‘mo- 
ther wit,’ with whatever materials 
are at hand, “‘to build not from the 
ruins of destroyed things but to 
build up in orderly manner from the 
things that are.” 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet —either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — 
at the end of each month; and discuss the 
topics given in the current issue of the maga- 
zine. ) 


I. HEALTH. 

a. Is my ice-chest absolutely hy- 
gienic? Does the ice I buy 
come from a clean source of 
supply ? Is it cleanly washed 
before being placed in my 
ice-chest? 


b. Has the bath-room in my 
house proper ventilation? Do 
I understand enough about 
plumbing to be able to judge 
myself as to when a plumber 
should be consulted? 


c. Areall the rooms in my house 
light, airy, and, at some hour 
of the day, sunny? 


II. MentTAL TRAINING. 


a. Am I a “kindergarten mo- 
ther?” 


b. Is my nursery a “home kind- 
ergarten”? Are my _ child- 
ren provided with kinder- 
garten “gifts” and “‘occupa- 
tions” at home? 

c. Do I live with, as well as for, 
my children? 


III. Morat GuIDANce. 


a. Am J as polite to my children 
as I expect them to be to me? 

b. Do I, in trying to eliminate a 
fault of behavior, try to putin 
its place a corresponding vir- 
tue? 


c. Do I teach my children not 
only what good manners are, 
but no less important, train 
them to desire, and strive 
always to have them? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic; and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. HEALTH. 


1. “The Family House,” by 
Charles Francis Osborne. (The 
Penn Publishing Company.) 


A book that every careful housekeeper 
will be glad to read. 


2. “A Handbook of Home 
Economics,” by Etta Proctor 
Flagg. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany.) 

A very useful volume. Every home- 
maker should have it in her library. 


3. “The Sanitation of a Coun- 
try House,” by Dr. Harvey B. 
Bashore. (John Wiley & Sons.) 


A book that every person who “goes 
to the country” should possess. It con- 
tains information that noone who spends 
even a week in a country house should 
be without. 


4. “Human Efficiency,” by Ho- 
ratio W. Dresser, Ph.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 


Dr. Dresser’s newest book. Every 
student of the philosophy of efficiency 
will desire to read this book. 

5. “The Timber 


Important 


Trees of the United States,” by 
Simon B. Elliott. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 
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A book that every lover of trees, 
whether a professional forester or a 
mere amateur, will gladly own. It con- 
tains accurate scientific information 
about trees, written in a style that will 
appeal as much to the lover of good writ- 
ing as to the lover of trees. It is profusely 
illustrated with pictures from photo- 
graphs. 


6. “The Spell of the Rockies,” 
by Enos A. Mills. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 


A book for the “friend of mountains.” 


II. MentTAL TRAINING. 


1. “Fathers of Men,” by E. W. 
Hornung. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

A story of an English “public school.” 
All fathers and mothers who have boys 
—— school age will find this book help- 

ul. 
2. “The Kindergarten in the 
Home,” by C. E. Newman. (L. 
C. Page & Company.) 
One of the best books for the young 


mother as yet published. It will help her 
to make a kindergarten of her nursery. 


3. “In the Child’s World,” by 
Emilie Poulsson. (Milton Brad- 
ley Company.) ; 

A book of morning songs and stories 
for the kindergarten. Prepared by one of 
the foremost kindergartners of our day. 
It is a book which every “kindergarten 
mother” will gladly welcome. 

4. “The Professional Aunt,” by 
Mary C. E. Wemyss. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.) 

A story of a group of English children 
and their aunt. All aunts, “‘ professional” 


or desirous of becoming such, will delight 
in this book. 


5. “Captain Mary Martha,” by 
Avery Abbott. (The Century 
Company.) 


A story of a “little mother.” It will 
appeal to all friends of babies. 


6. “The Home Comers,” by 
Winifred Kirkland. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 


A story of four city children and their 
country grandmother. 


III. Mora. GuIDANCE. 


1. “Lessons on Manners,” by 
Edith E. Wiggin. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company.) 

A useful little book that all mothers 


who are trying to “teach good man- 
ners”’ to their children should have. 


2. “‘Lessons for Junior Citizens,” 
by Mabel Hill. (Little, Brown 
& Company.) 

A book that all boys and girls should 


read. It will help them to be good junior 
citizens. 


3. “Farm Boys and Girls,” by 
William A. McKeever. (Mac- 
millan Company.) 

_A book that contains much illumina- 
tion on the subject of country children. 


Other parents and school teachers will 
find this book a valuable one. 


4. “Timothy’s Quest,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 


A story that should be in the library of 
every child. 


5. “Friendly Letters to Girl 
Friends,” by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company.) 


A book that all mothers will be glad to 
put into the hands of their daughters. 


6. “Concerning Himself,” by 
Victor T. Whitechurch. (The 
Baker & Taylor Company.) 


The story of a boy. Every father and 
mother of a boy would do well to read it. 





THE EDITOR’S FIRESIDE 


perused; then the editorial, ‘“Cour- 


Tus, the sixth number of the Home 
Procress MaGazinE, ends the first 
course, on the Health, the Mental 
Training, and the Moral Guidance 
of Children. The consideration of 
the first of the three main divisions 
of the course, Health, has to do in 
this number with the sanitary care 
of the house. Mrs. Baxter, an au- 
thority on this subject, has written 
a most valuable article, full of prac- 
tical hints to the careful house- 
keeper. 

The Editor would suggest that 
members of the course finish their 
work in it this year by reading the 
remaining chapters of the “‘Hand- 
book of Health.” Then Mrs. Bax- 
ter’s article should be read; follow- 
ing this, the editorial, ‘Keeping 
Well in Summer.” When this read- 
ing has been carefully done, and 
notes taken of such points in it as re- 
quire further explanation, members 
should turn to the “Topics for Dis- 
cussion,” and read and discuss after 
the manner suggested in the edi- 
torial note preceding them, the 
Topics under I. 

The remaining four stories under 
each of the three graded groups of 
stories in “Stories Selected and 
Adapted for Telling,” in “How to 
Tell Stories to Children,” should 
now be read and considered. Notes 
should be taken according to the 
suggestions given in the opening 
editorial of the third number of 
this magazine; after which Miss 
Keyes’s article, “Teaching Good 
Manners to Children,” should be 


tesy and Manners.” Finally, the 
“Topics for Discussion” under II, 
should be used, according to the 
general hints given. 

With the third main division, 
Moral Guidance, a like method is to 
be followed. The remaining chap- 
ters of “As the Twig is Bent,” 
should be taken up. Next, Mrs. 
Coville’s article, “The Home Kin- 
dergarten,” and following that, 
the editorial, “The Kindergarten 
Mother.” Lastly, the “Topics for 
Discussion” under III should be 
employed, according to the sugges- 
tions made. When all this has been 
accomplished by the member, a let- 
ter might be written to the Editor, 
setting forth such questions, pro- 
blems, and needs, as the particular 
member possesses. All letters will 
be regarded as confidential; personal 
replies will be sent in each case. 

The “List of Books for Addi- 
tional Reading,” this month, is 
made up of books related particu- 
larly to the subjects considered in 
the three main articles. They are 
especially interesting and useful. 

The reprints this month are, as 
they always are, taken from the best 
literature of the world. Among 
them is a poem by Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, written many years ago. 

Three new books are reviewed. 
One is Miss Scudder’s new book on 
socialism; another is a story about 
a faithful dog; and the other is a 
Children’s Encyclopedia. 

This is the last word this season 
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from the Editor’s Fireside. But 
other words will come, next year. 
Our subscribers will find in the open- 


ing editorial of this number a fuller 
message than this concerning next 
year’s Home Progress. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


Tue Book or KNOWLEDGE 
Turis set of twenty books is a Child- 
ren’s Encyclopedia. It contains 
answers to almost every question a 
child could possibly ask. Also, it is 
illustrated with pictures of almost 
every place and thing that a child 
can conceivably wish to see. Indeed, 
we have never seen quite so com- 
prehensive an encyclopedia, even 
for grown-ups. The work is care- 
fully indexed, according to so sim- 
ple a plan that achild can find for 
himself anything he may wish to 
seek in it. 

The make-up of the books reminds 
one of the old-fashioned ‘‘Chap- 
Books.” Each volume contains a 
bit of everything to be found in the 
other volumes. The illustrations 
are of several kinds; — half-tone 
reproductions of photographs, 
prints of drawings and paintings, 
and a number of colored plates. 

The book has a most significant 
introduction written by President 
John H. Finley of the College of the 
City of New York. Its Editors-in- 
Chief are Arthur Mee, of Temple 


. Chambers, London, and Holland 


Thompson, M.A., of the College of 
the City of New York. 

We would heartily recommend 
this book to every family in which 
there are children with interroga- 
tive minds. 

(The Grolier Society, 2 W. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y.) 


GREYFRIARS’ Bossy 
By Eleanor Atkinson 


Nor since ‘‘Rab and his Friends” 
appeared has it been our happy for- 
tune to see so good a story of a dog 
as this. Greyfriars’ Bobby was a 
real dog. He lived in a house in 
Edinburgh. His master lived there 
too. After a time, his master died. 
Then Bobby ceased livingina house; 
he went to live in the churchyard, 
beside his master’s grave. For four- 
teen years after the death of his mas- 
ter, Bobby lived in the churchyard 
of Greyfriars. Not even on snowy 
nights, nor rainy nights, could he be 
induced to sleep in a house, even the 
house adjoining the churchyard. He 
preferred to sleep as his master was 
sleeping, in the churchyard. 

It was no wonder that Greyfriars’ 
Bobby became famous. How Bobby 
was given the“ freedom of the city”’; 
how Queen Victoria sent him a mes- 
sage; how Lady Burdett-Coutts 
traveled to Edinburgh to see him; 
how the children in the tenement 
near Greyfriars loved him; and how 
a fountain for both dogs and men, 
crowned by his statue, was erected; 
— all these things the reader will 
prefer to find out for himself. We 
like to think of the pleasure that 
finding out will give him. 


(Harper and Brothers. $1.20 net. 
Postage extra.) 
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SocIALISM AND CHARACTER 
By Vida D. Scudder 


Tue Christian animus of such a 
book as “‘ Socialism and Character,” 
should be reassuring to fathers and 
mothers who are contemplating 
the socialistic ardors of young sons 
and daughters. In her discussion of 
the possible reactions of socialism 
upon character, and in her plea for 
the preparation of character in or- 
der that it may be ready to direct 
socialism, Miss Scudder has in mind 
always Christian character. At the 
heart of her discussion is the ques- 
tion whether in any reasonably con- 
ceivable social order, perfect obedi- 
ence to the precepts of Jesus could 
be practiced without social waste. It 
is her contention that those pre- 
cepts could be practised with much 
less social waste under socialism 
than they now are under the pre- 
sent industrial and economic system, 
and she defends her position with 
distinguished ability. Those who 
are unable to accept the socialistic 
doctrines of class consciousness and 
economic determinism may — after 
reading Miss Scudder’s interpre- 
tation of them — at least take 
comfort in the thought that their 
children, to whom unaccountably 
these doctrines so often seem axiom- 
atic, need not, in accepting them, 
thereby repudiate Christianity or 
any of its hallowed institutions. To 
the many, to-day, who see in social- 
ism only a menacing and dreary bu- 
reaucratic mechanism, this book, 
with its vision of the spirit within 
the wheels, should prove illumining. 
Readers who approach the subject 


for the first time, however, may 
sometimes find the argument diffi- 
cult to follow, for although the chief 
tenets of the theory are defined and 
expounded, Miss Scudder is not 
writing a primer of socialism, and 
her line of discussion presupposes a 
certain preliminary knowledge of 
the subject. Beginning with a re- 
view of social palliatives and efforts 
after reform within and bounded by 
the competitive system, the book 
passes on to a discussion of the con- 
structive ideal of socialism, followed 
by a close analysis of the future of 
character and, as a natural corol- 
lary, the future of religion, and end- 
ing with anessay ona Wise Behavior. 
“Not,” as Miss Scudder says, “that 
the new citizenship calls for new 
virtues; the qualities which must 
create and maintain it are as old 
as morality itself. We are never 
likely to outgrow those Beatitudes, 
which have been called the ‘touch- 
stone of every social and political 
order.’” — “Yet if we have no new 
virtues to offer, we do have what 
most men crave and need, — a new 
incentive. ‘For their sakes I sanc- 
tify myself,’ said the Lord Jesus, — 
and in the great word reconciled 
forever the vexed claims of self cul- 
ture and social devotion.” — ‘‘So 
the vision of socialism proves to be 
the ancient vision to which faith 
has clung throughout the ages. It 
is the fulfillment, not the contradic- 
tion, of the demand which Religion 
has most steadily proffered through 
all baffling discouragement even in 
the house of her friends.” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.50 
net; postage 13 cents.) 








BRADLEY’S KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 
IN OUTFITS FOR HOME USE 


No. 4373— PARQUETRY TABLETS 
For Design Work 


oe 
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A large box of colored parquetry blocks in a 
number of interesting forms. There is nothing 
more stimulating to the child’s latent powers 
than making designs with these blocks. 


Size, 10 X 13. Price, each, $0.50; express extra 


No. 4243—BRADLEY’S HOME 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFIT 


This is the most complete outfit of Kinder- 
garten material we have ever put up. The 


‘ box contains sewing cards, plain and colored, 


with thread and material for weaving, bead 
stringing, cork work, stick laying and slat 
weaving. All these occupations are both fas- 
cinating and instructive. 


Size, 16 X 21. Price, $1.00; express extra 


No. 4244 KINDERGARTEN GEMS 
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A new assortment of popular Kindergar- 
ten material. It contains colored sewing 
cards, perforated cards, two Toy Knitters with 
needles, colored worsteds, etc. All put up in 
an attractive box covered with red leather 
paper printed in gilt. This is one of the best 
assortments obtainable for the money. 


Size, 10 X 13. Price, each, $0.50; express extra 


No. 4371—-FUN WITH SCISSORS OR 
PAPER PICTURES 


This is a box of material for the delightful 
occupation of paper cutting. It is a good 
thing for children to have this propensity for 
using the scissors turned into a safe and 
useful direction. 


Size, 10X13. Price, each, $0.50; express extra 


Send 5 cents in stamps for handsome illustrated catalog containing pictures and 
descriptions of nearly 600 games. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Makers of the World’s Best Games 





Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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GOOD BOOKS 


O92 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE JESTER OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR S. PIER. 


**A sound and wholesome story of American school life.” 
— Minneapolis Fournal. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE REGIMENT 
By EveRETT T. TOMLINSON. 


An interesting story of the siege of Yorktown and the part 
played by Noah Dare. Jé/ustrated. $1.50. 


TWO BOYS IN A GYROCAR 
By K,. KENNETH-BROWN. 


An exciting story of two boys who invent a car and win a 
race. Jilustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 
By EvA MARCH TAPPAN. 


Young people who enjoy Robin Hood and Ivanhoe will 
welcome this book. J/élustrated. $2.00 net. Ffostpaid 


$2.21. 
WELLS BROTHERS 


By ANpDy ADAMs. 
“ 4 book from which a boy can get a sane idea of cowboy 
life.’ — Chicago Evening Post. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 
Postpaid $1.31. 

TIMOTHY’S QUEST 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. 
A story of two little waifs in search of a home. J//ustrated. 
$1.50. 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
By GEoRGE HopcEs. 
Stories from the Old Testament entertainingly retold for 
children. Jilustrated. $1.50. 

LONELY O’MALLEY 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


The adventures of a boy told in a delightful manner. 
lilustrated. $1.50. 


A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH BOY 
By JoHN T. TROWBRIDGE. 


A thoroughly up-to-date story dealing with the escape of a 
young revolutionist from Russia. With frontispiece. $1.25. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By R. H. DANA, JR. 


“ More fascinating than many a story of wholly fictitious 
adventure.” — Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.50 


net. Postpaid $1.68. 
THE HOME-COMERS 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


The story of four orphans who come from the West and 
live with their grandmother among the Eastern mountains. 
Illustrated, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


LITTLEGARDENS FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS 
By Myrra M. HIGGINs. 


Gives just the information needed for making small gardens. 
Lilustrated. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20. 


WILDERNESS PETS 
By EDWARD BRECK. 


** An extraordinarily good nature book.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.67. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Describes birds’ nests, the young birds, — their growth, and 


how they are fed, how they get their feathers and are taught 
to fly. Jilustrated $1.00 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR BEARERS 
By JOHN BURROUGHS, 


A book for young readers on the nature and habits of small 
mammals. Jilustrated $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND FERNS 
By HELEN EASTMAN. 


Tells how to identify the ferns of New England and their 
allies. /é/ustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


REBECCA 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. 


“The nicest child in American literature.’’ — 7homas Bailey 
Aldrich. Illustrated. $1.50. 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER. 


** A rare book for girls, charmingly written.” —Z xaminer. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


How fifteen-year old Betty spent a summer in the country. 
$1.25. 


THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 
By Ev1zA ORNE WHITE. 
The surprising adventures of four children and their parents 


on the Enchanted Mountain. ///ustrated. $1.00 net. 
Postpaid. 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD 
By Lucy Larcom. 


Gives an interesting picture of the life of a Massachusetts 
coast town 70 years ago. $1.25. 


DOROTHY DEANE 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 


The story of a real little girl who does many amusing things 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


New York 
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ENJOYABLE NOVELS © 


The Right Stuff 
By IAN HAY 


**A compelling tribute to the homely genuineness and 
sterling worth of Scotch character.” — St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. With frontispiece. $1.20 met. Postpaid $1.30. 





A Man’s Man 
By IAN HAY 


‘An admirable romance of. adventure.’’— PAi/a- 
delphia Ledger. With frontispiece. $1.20 net. Post- 
paid $1.30. 


° 
® 


The Godparents 
By GRACE S. MASON 


‘* A pretty little love story, fragrant with the freshness 
of the forest.” — New York Tribune. Illustrated. 
$1.10 wet. Postpaid $1.19. 


BOSe 


The Professional Aunt 
By MARY C. E. WEMYSS 


“The legitimate successor of ‘ Helen’s Babies.’ ’? — 
Clara Louise Burnham. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


An Army Mule 
By CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


“Rich in character drawing and decidedly amusing.” 
— Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.00 net, 
Postpaid $1.08. 


The Siege of the Seven Suitors 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


“ A delightfully fantastic romance.” — Newark News. 
Illustrated. $1.20 wet. Postpaid $1.34. a 


Enchanted Ground 
By HARRY JAMES SMITH 


‘A problem novel with a solution.” — Vew York 
Times. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


BESSSSSSSSS 


John Percyfield 
By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


“One of the few sterling books of the day.”” — Boston 
Transcript. $1.50. 





Rebecca 


@ By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
eS ** A nicer, jollier girl never danced through the pages 


of fiction.” — Chicago Interior. \llustrated. $1.50. 


Lewis Rand 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


’ 







“A stirring tale of ambition.”’ — Town and Country. 
Illustrated. $1.50 et. Postpaid $1.65. 


FOR VACATION READING 





Country Neighbors 
By ALICE BROWN 


“One of the best series of New England character 
stories ever brought together.” — Boston Transcript. 
$1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30. 


Scottie and His Lady 
By MARGARET MORSE 


“Scottie ought to do for his friends, the dogs, what 
Black Beauty did for horses.’’— Christian Register. 
Illustrated. $1.10 wet. Postpaid $1.21. 


The Twisted Foot 
By HENRY M. RIDEOUT 


“ Fascinating and full of the witchery of the East.” — 
Congregationalist. Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid. 
$1.32. 


The Duke’s Price 
By DEMETRA ann KENNETH BROWN 


“The story of an international marriage, told with 
zest.” — Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. $1.20 wet. 
Postpaid $1.32. 


Clever Betsy 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


** One of the best stories of this delightful author.”? — 
Boston Herald. U\\ustrated. 1.25 net. Postpaid $1.38. 


The Breaking in of a Yachts- 
man’s Wife 
By MARY HEATON VORSE 


“A clever sparkling narrative, full of quaint humor.” 
— Brooklyn Eagle. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Farming It 
By HENRY A. SHUTE 


“Includes more fun than is concealed in all Judge 
Shute’s other books taken together.” — Living Age. 
Fully illustrated. $1.20 met. Postpaid $1.32. 


The Clammer 
By WILLIAM J, HOPKINS 


“A dainty love story, told with skill, fancy and 
charm.”’ — Richmond Times Dispatch. $1.25. 


Daphne 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


“A charming little idyl of Italy and Italian life.” 
— New York Sun. $1.00. 


Our Lady of the Beeches 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


‘* A delicious bit of an idyl, full of the beauty of the 
woods.” — Chicago Interior. $1.25. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
OD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE JESTER OF ST. TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR S. PIer. 


** A sound and wholesome story of American school life.” 
— Minneapolis Fournal. $i.co net. Postpaid $1.10. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE REGIMENT 
By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 


An interesting story of the siege of Yorktown and the part 
played by Noah Dare. J/élustrated. $1.50. 


TWO BOYS IN A GYROCAR 
By K, KENNETH-BROWN. 


An exciting story of two boys who invent a car and win a 
race. Jilustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD 
By EvA MARCH TAPPAN. 
Young people who enjoy Robin Hood and Ivanhoe will 
o— this book. Jilustrated. $2.00 net. Postpaid 
WELLS BROTHERS 
By ANDY ADAMS. 
* A book from which a boy can get a sane idea of cowboy 


life.’— Chicago Evening Post. Illustrated. $1.20 net 
Postpaid $1.31. 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. 
A story of two little waifs in search of ahome. ///ustrated. 
$1.50, 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
By GrorcE Hopcrs. 


Stories from the Old Testament entertainingly retold for 
children. Jilustrated. $1.50. 


LONELY O’MALLEY 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


The adventures of a boy told in a delightful manner 
lilustrated. $1.50. 


A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH BOY 
By JoHN T. TROWBRIDGE. 


A thoroughly up-to-date story dealing with the escape of a 
young revolutionist from Russia. With frontispiece. $1.25. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By R. H. Dana, Jr. 
“ More fascinating than many a story of wholly fictitious 
adventure.” — Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.50 
net. Postpaid $1.68. 

THE HOME-COMERS 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND. 


The story of four orphans who come from the West and 
live with their grandmother among the Eastern mountains. 
Illustrated, $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


LITTLEGARDENS FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS 
By Myrvra M. HIGGINs. 


Gives just the information needed for making small gardens. 
Lilustrated. $1.10 net. Postpaid $1.20. 


WILDERNESS PETS 
By EDWARD BRECK. 


** An extraordinarily good nature book." — Chicago Record- 
Herald. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.67. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
Describes birds’ nests, the young birds, — their growth, and 


how they are fed, how they get their feathers and are taught 
to fly. Jilustrated $1.00 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR BEARERS 
By JOHN BURROUGHS, 


A book for young readers on the nature and habits of small 
mammals. Jiélustrated $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND FERNS 
By HELEN EASTMAN. 


Tells how to identify the ferns of New England and their 
allies. /é/ustrated. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


REBECCA 
By KATE DouGLas WIGGIN. 


“The nicest child in American literature.”’— 7'4omas Bailey 
Aldrich. Illustrated. $1.50. 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER. 


** A rare book for girls, charmingly written.” —Z.2aminer. 
lilustrated. $1.00. 


BETTY LEICESTER 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


How fifteen-year old Betty spent a summer in the country. 
$1.25 


THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAIN 
By EL1zA ORNE WHITE. 
The surprising adventures of four children and their parents 
on the Enchanted Mountain. J/é/ustrated. $1.00 net. 
Postpaid 

A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD 
By Lucy LARcom. 


Gives an interesting picture of the life of a Massachusetts 
coast town 70 years ago. $1.25. 


DOROTHY DEANE 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. 


The story of a real little girl who does many amusing things 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


New York 
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The Right Stuff 
By IAN HAY 


**A compelling tribute to the homely genuineness and 
sterling worth of Scotch character.’”? — S¢. Louis Post 
Dispatch. With frontispiece. $1.20 et. Postpaid $1.30. 


A Man’s Man 
By IAN HAY 


‘An admirable romance of. adventure.” — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. With frontispiece. $1.20 net. Post- 
paid $1.30. 


The Godparents 
By GRACE S. MASON 


‘* A pretty little love story, fragrant with the freshness 
of the forest.” — New York Tribune. Illustrated. 
$1.10 net. Postpaid $1.19. 


The Professional Aunt 
By MARY C. E. WEMYSS 


‘The legitimate successor of ‘ Helen’s Babies.’ ’? — 
Clara Louise Burnham. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


An Army Mule 
By CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


** Rich in character drawing and decidedly amusing.” 
— Springfield Republican. Illustrated. $1.00 net, 
Postpaid $1.08. 


The Siege of the Seven Suitors 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


“ A delightfully fantastic romance.” — Newark News. 
Illustrated. $1.20 vet. Postpaid $1.34. 4 


Enchanted Ground 
By HARRY JAMES SMITH 


**A problem novel with a solution.” — New York 
Times. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32. 


John Percyfield 
By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 


“One of the few sterling books of the day.’ — Boston 
Transcript. $1.50. 


Rebecca 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


** A nicer, jollier girl never danced through the pag2s 
of fiction.”” — Chicago Interior. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Lewis Rand 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


“A stirring tale of ambition.” — Town and Country. 
Illustrated. $1.50 ze¢. Postpaid $1.65. 
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Country Neighbors 
By ALICE BROWN 


“One of the best series of New England character 
stories ever brought together.” — Boston Transcript. 
$1.20 net. Postpaid $1.30. 


Scottie and His Lady 
By MARGARET MORSE 


“Scottie ought to do for his friends, the dogs, what 
Black Beauty did for horses.’ — Christian Register. 
Illustrated. $1.10 et. Postpaid $1.21. 


The Twisted Foot 
By HENRY M. RIDEOUT 


‘“* Fascinating and full of the witchery of the East.’? — 
Congregationalist. Mllustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid. 
$1.32. 


The Duke’s Price 
By DEMETRA anp KENNETH BROWN 


“‘The story of an international marriage, told with 
zest.” — Chicago Tribune. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 
Postpaid $1.32. 


Clever Betsy 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


‘One of the best stories of this delightful author.”? — 
Boston Herald. lUllustrated. 1.25 wet. Postpaid $1.38. 


The Breaking in of a Yachts- 
man’s Wife 
By MARY HEATON VORSE 


‘* A clever sparkling narrative, full of quaint humor.”’ 
— Brooklyn Eagle. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Farming It 
By HENRY A. SHUTE 


**Includes more fun than is concealed in all Judge 
Shute’s other books taken together.” — Living Age. 
Fully illustrated. $1.20 me#t. Postpaid $1.32. 


The Clammer 
By WILLIAM J, HOPKINS 


“A dainty love story, told with skill, fancy and 
charm.”” — Richmond Times Dispatch. $1.25. 


Daphne 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


““A charming little idyl of Italy and Italian life.” 
— New York Sun. $1.00. 


Our Lady of the Beeches 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


‘* A delicious bit of an idyl, full of the beauty of the 
woods.” — Chicago Interior. $1.25. 














Protect Your Children’s Health 


BY USING A 


S aio VACUUM 


Germs cause most diseases. Street 
dust, carrying countless millions of 
disease germs, is blown and tracked 


into your house to find a resting place 


in carpets, rugs, and other furnishings. 
The air becomes poisoned and unfit to 


breathe. 


A SANTO will keep your house free from this 
dangerous dust. 


Write or phone us to-day for descrip- 
tive booklets and free demonstration tn 


your home. 


Electric Machines 
$35.—$450.—$125.—$300.— 
Hand Machine $35.— 


DUREN & HENDALL 
Dept. H, 34 Summer Street 


Phones 
Main 5573 & 4212 BOSTON 
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“DELICIOUS” veticacy made ot 
FRANKLIN ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 
AND RAISINS 


The sweet, glutinous wheat with the delicious cooked raisin flavor 
produces a combination that is very 


NUTRITIOUS AND PALATABLE 


The digestibility of the raisin is acknowledged by 
physicians, while the health-making properties of the 
FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR are well known. 


GOOD FOOD FOR CHILDREN 


It is hearty and wholesome, and its very simplicity makes it an ideal substitute 
for pastry and cake. 

Ask your grocer for the FRANKLIN MILLS ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR — 
the original and genuine entire wheat. 


Upon request, we will mail you free of charge our cook book of recipes 
for the use of Franklin Mills Flour, including the recipe for raisin bread 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131-A STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ Should be welcomed in every home where parents 


have the welfare and sound development of their 
children at heart.” — Minneapolis Journal. 


The Home-Made Kindergarten 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


“This book will commend itself to every parent of live youngsters.’ 


— Duluth Herald. 


“Tt covers the whole 


‘field, outdoor work and 


play, indoor work and 
play, stories, games and 
songs. A work that is 
complete in every detail, 
the best work on home 
kindergarten published.” 
— Grand Rapids Herald. 


75 cents net. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“For all young mothers, 
particularly those isolated from 
towns and schools, Miss Nora 
Archibald Smith has written 
a helpful little book, the result 
of full knowledge and long ex- 
perience, imbued with an in- 
spiring friendliness that will 
mean much to its readers.” 

Milwaukee Free Press. 


Postpaid 82 cents. 


“Will be of immense 
value to the isolated mo- 
ther who in her home 
wishes to supervise the 
education of her children 
and engage at the same 
time in the process of 
making character.”’ 

— Portland Oregonian. 


New York 
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YOUR CHILD 


Deserves every assistance you can give it in 


Home School Work 


H ive you provided a pl ice to do this work in, or does any old place do? 


A HOME STUDY DESK CHAIR 


will vive the ease and hygienic conditions necessary to ood work. 


Occupies NO 
no more room LITTERED 
than an TABLES 
ordinary chair ~~ 
but contains: | oa J : NO 
A drawer a e . a <y ‘YE STRAIN 


for books, etc., 


a desk rs , a ees NO 


and ink well i ok ; TIRED BODY 
for writing, FROM 


laa UNCOMFORTABLE 


that fits CHAIR 


0 and $7.00, according to size 


You would n’t sit in an uncomfortable chair 


Don’t force your child to do so. 


Manufactured and sold by 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for Catalogue “ 1D.” 
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